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The philosophic tone of the book is admirable. As Professor 
Philippovich says, there is no sign of a cessation in the movement of 
emigration. Owing to social conditions and to the influence of the 
thousand bonds of connection between the emigrants and those who 
have stayed behind, it has become almost a normal movement of the 
population. The government could not stop it even if it desired to. 
But it can prevent abuses ; it can extend its care to its people even 
when they are about to leave the fatherland ; it can encourage every 
effort to establish relations of affection and mutual interest between 
Germany and her sons scattered throughout the world. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Socialism and the American Spirit. By N. P. Gilman. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. — 8vo, 376 pp. 

Mr. Gilman's volume is a distinct and welcome addition to the 
growing discussion of the nice issues between individualism and 
collectivism. It must be granted that the " American spirit " in 
regard to these special questions stands for a fact of real importance. 
The Anglo-Saxon spirit, or even the spirit of Great Britain, would 
be far vaguer and more open to obvious criticism. Australia, for 
example, shows us phenomena of state and municipal activities 
which go much beyond the experience connoted by the " American 
spirit." This latter, Mr. Gilman says, 

will hold back the state from no field which the state can cultivate 
better than private persons, or in companies, because of any theory of 
individualism. It will close no career to lawful enterprise and private 
talent because of any theory of socialism. It will be content to be oppor- 
tunist and serve its own time, as it can live only in the present. It can be 
said with entire confidence that American legislatures make no laws out of 
an unquestioning adherence to a rigorous and vigorous theory ; nothing 
has occurred since socialism has been more warmly discussed here that 
indicates any fundamental alteration in the tendency or the temper 
of the American people. They have legislated for their own actual 
condition, with no particular reference to individualism or socialism. 
[Page 188.] 

The above may be said to characterize with much precision the 
past, and upon the whole, the present attitude in America toward 
socialism. It is the genius of the practical spirit to care little for 
names or phrases. This trait of political character in the United 
States gets no stronger emphasis from Mr. Gilman than from those 
like de Noailles, Boutmy, von Hoist and Bryce, who have studied 
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our institutions with most care and intelligence. Professor Boutmy 
says : " In the United States democracy has never allowed itself 
the luxury of a philosophical theory. It has remained eminently 
realistic, strictly practical." Bryce is quoted as saying : 

Their greatest achievements have lain in the internal development of their 
country by administrative shrewdness, ingenuity, promptitude and an 
unequalled dexterity in applying the principle of association, whether by 
meano of private corporations, or of local public or quasi-public organisms. 

Mr. Gilman shows great skill in the portrayal of this ever-pre- 
dominant instinct to go straight to the mark, independent of theories 
or traditions. The strength of his admirable book is in its interpreta- 
tion of this historic quality of the American spirit, and in the truth and 
accuracy with which it is brought to bear upon the problems about 
which individualism and socialism turn. Nothing is more whole- 
some than to remind us of these facts — nothing better than to keep 
it clear before our minds that our social and political problems must 
be dealt with along the lines and in the spirit of our own history. 
The state socialism of European countries has for us quite as 
much of warning as of encouragement, and even those experiences 
from which we may learn much can only teach us wisely when the 
" American spirit " is so fully ours as to preserve us from anything 
like slavish imitation. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that the essential genius of 
this spirit is not to fear imitation. "Abroad be damned! " is quite as 
faithless to what is best in this spirit as are the hasty conclusions 
which would lead us to copy the socialistic experiences of foreign 
states. Economic conditions in the world market are becoming so 
alike that the greater differences of method and administration seem 
sure to pass away. It seems difficult to see why Huddersfield should 
manage her horse-cars with such success, or the German towns 
introduce to such advantage the municipal control of slaughter- 
houses, while the same should not hold eventually of Springfield or 
Providence. Mr. Gilman uses with force the current objection that 
in the present condition of our civil service such extension of func- 
tions would be open to all the obvious perils of political corruption. 
To those who ask for such control of street railways, etc., he says : 
" This notion is purely a priori, and it conflicts with experience. If 
the state is to do anything more for the public than it now does in 
America, the existing agencies must be first thoroughly purified.'" 
This argument has played and still plays a great part in Russia 
against the extension of new powers to the mir, as it plays a part 
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against the claims for Irish home rule. It has even had immense 
use in Germany against the very municipal reforms which have 
proved their excellence. It is indeed an argument that has played 
rather a sorry role in the history of social improvements. 

There is so much truth in Mr. Gilman's view, that the fear must 
be seriously met and the dangers most carefully guarded against. 
Yet it is safe to maintain that a cautious extension of state and 
municipal functions may itself become part of the purifying process. 
One reason why the citizens of German towns are more and more 
careful to secure a trained business man for mayor is because they 
have been brought to see that inefficiency in the executive costs the 
electors far too dearly. How are we likely to train our voters to see 
this, or greatly to care for it, unless city officials have such business 
responsibilities thrust upon them as will show openly and clearly how 
direct a relation exists between the voters' pockets and good business 
management ? Nothing seems now more likely than a slow and 
cautious extension of such municipal functions as one element in this 
educational process. The author's whole line of reasoning seems to 
allow for this. Nothing is more characteristic of the " American 
spirit" than the inventive genius, and no reason can be given why 
this should not have an application to social and economic policy at 
those points (as gas works and street railways) where tentative action 
may most safely be applied. To what extent such action may be 
carried to the common good no one of course knows, but experimental 
legislation will alone answer the question, and there is much experi- 
ence to show that such action becomes itself a part of those educa- 
tional forces which tend to make secret jobbing impossible. 

The volume is so excellent that one regrets to find that old unfair- 
ness of definition which makes the socialists appear absurd in 
wanting or expecting to reach their goal at once. 

The state socialist passes lightly over such developments of advancing civi- 
lization, and calls for drastic legislation to reach the desired end immediately. 

But human progress were just as much a vain thing if its method could 
be changed at once. . . . 

Such expressions in reference to the method or expectations of 
the great mass of leading socialists, are an unconscious appeal to the 
gallery which one would leave unnoticed except in a book of such 
singular breadth and fairness. If Mr. Bellamy became dizzied in his 
anticipations, his weakness should not be put upon the saner leaders 
of the movement. 

John Graham Brooks, 



